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a Japanese claim to the right to supervise China and to exercise a
veto over the whole of her national life.

Apart from China, the responsibility for taking the initiative in
clearing up the situation evidently lay with Great Britain and the
United States. In 1932 it was the latter Power that had taken the
first step in the despatch of the Stimson Note of the 7th January,
championing the sanctity of treaties and refusing recognition of any
arrangements impairing treaty provisions, including the provisions
guaranteeing China's integrity.1 On that occasion the British
Government, acting under influences which were examined in some
detail in the Survey for 1932, failed to respond to Washington's lead
and were content to reserve their position in respect to the Open Door
and 'equal opportunity'. The British Foreign Secretary accepted, at
the time, the Japanese declaration of support for these principles as
applied to Manchuria and the assurances given by the Japanese
Ambassador in London of Japan's intention to respect these prin-
ciples and those of the Nine-Power Treaty. On this second occasion
the American State Department showed less readiness than before to
take the initiative. In the words of one of the leading American
publicists of the day,2 'We used our moral influence in 1931, but the
plain truth is that there was little support from Great Britain or
France or Russia. ' Thus in 1934 it fell to the British Foreign Office
to make the first move in Tokyo ; and on the 25th April the British
Ambassador there addressed a ' friendly inquiry' to the Japanese
Government regarding the meaning to be given to the Foreign Office
statements. This inquiry was accompanied by a reminder that under
the Nine-Power Treaty Japan could not possess special rights except
such as were recognized by other Powers, and that, in particular, the
British Government could not recognize Japan's right to decide alone
whether any action in the nature of the provision of technical or
financial assistance was a danger to the peace and integrity of China.
His Majesty's Government must, it was stated, continue to enjoy all
rights common to the signatories of the treaties 'or otherwise proper' ;
and, since it was the aim of British policy to avoid dangers to the
peace and to the integrity of China, the anxieties expressed by Japan
could not apply to the United Kingdom. Finally, Japan was already
provided with safeguards in her right to consult other Powers in
emergencies as stipulated in the Nine-Power Treaty.

The text of the reply to the representations made by Sir Francis
Lindley was withheld from the public.  The substance was given,

1 See the Survey for 1932, p. 540.

3 Mr, Walter Lippman as reported in The Observer of tlie 29th April, 1934.